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FOR THE VISITOR, 
ane 
APHORISMS. 


nates senmmee 


Notwithttanding our boafted reafon we are more or le{s the flaves of 
&tyation and circumftances ; fo pliantly does the mind sefign itfelf to 
she impreffions of the fenies or the illufions of the imagination. 


There is nothing neceffary to conftitute a fine Genius that is not 
equally favourable to the virtues of the mind. 


Too many miftake talent for intelle& 5 and when finding the former 
united to vice, are apt to fuppofe that the heart lofes in goodnefs what 
the mind acquires in ftrength. 


To avoid {peaking ill of thofe whom we have no reaforito {peak well 
ef, thews a correéted temper feldom to be found but in great minds. 


. When the heart is interefted in a favourite purfuit the ftratagems of 
the imagination to forward it are inexhauftable. 


There are thofe who make but little progrefs in fome arts, not for 
want of talent but becaufe the purfuit may be too tame and progreflive 
for the vivacity. of their genius, 


Title, and family diftinétion ought to be confidered in no other 
light than as a golden toy judicioufly warn to fecure the refpeéct of thofe 
who are incapable of appreciating that *¢ which pafleth fhew.”’ 


Marmontel elegantly observes, honorable birth is a letter of credit 
given on our country upon the fecurity of our anceftors, in the con- 
viction that at a proper period of life we fhall acquit ourfelves unim- 
peachably to thofe who ftand engaged for us. 


Burke beautifully expreffes himielf «* He feels no enobling princi- 
in his own heart who withes to level all thofe inttitations which 

ave been adopted for giving body to opinion, and permanence to fu- 
ture eiteem,”” 


It is the man who gives dignity to his fituation, not the fituation 
to the man. 


The moft refined of human gratifications derive their fpirit fiom 
innocence and from health: theie comprehend thofe enjoyments of the 
mind; the pleafures of the imagination the affections ot the heart, ard 
the {weets of virtue, 


It is the true fpirit of philofophy to draw from the evil which can- 
mot be remedied, all the good of which its tendency is fufceptible. 
Zs 
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Wiography. 


FOR THE VIsiTOR, 


SUSANNA MARIA CIBBER. 


This lady, whofe maiden name was Arne, and whof merit as an 
aftrefs was well known and long eftablithed, was the daughter of an 
eminent upholfter in Covent Garden, and fifter to that great mufical 
compels Docter Thomas Auguftine Arne. Her firft appearance on 
the ftage was as a finger, in which light the fweetnefs of las voice and 
the trength of her judgement rendered her very foen con{picuous. In 
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1736, however; fhe made her firft attempt as a fpeaking perform- 
er in the c er of Zara, in Aaron Hill’s Tragedy of that name, 
being its Gai creicneation at Drury Lane; in which, part fhe gave 
both furprifé and delight to the audience, who were no Jefs charmed 
with the es of her prefent performance, than with the profpect 
of future efitertainment from fo yaluable an acquifition to the ftage; 
a prof{pect which was fully gratified, for her meridian luftre thone forth 
fully equal to what was predigted from the dawn of her talents. Her 
pehn was perfecily elegant; for although the fomewhat declined 

eyond the bloom of youth, and even wanted that Embonpoint which 





fometimes is affiftant in concealing the impreffjon made by the hand of 


time, yet there was fo complete a fymmetry and proportion in the 
different parts which conflituted this lady’s form that it was impoffi- 
ble to view her figure and not think her young, or look in her face 
and not confider her handfome. Her voice was beyond conception 
plaintive and mufical, yet far from deficient in powers, for the expreffion 
of refentment or difdain ; and fo much equal command of feature did 
the poffeis for the reprefentation of pity°or rage, of complacence or 
averfion, that it would be difficult to fay whether the affected the 
hearts of an audience moft, when playing the gentle, the delicate Celia, 
or the haughty, the refenting Hermoine ; in the innocent, love-fick 
Juliet, or in the forfaken, the enraged Alicia. Ina word through 
every caft of Tragedy the was excelient, and would have been called 
inimitable, if her cotemporary Mrs. Pritchard had not clainied the 
palm of equal merit. She made fome attempts in comedy but in no 
degree equal to her excellence in the oppofte walk, Mrs Cibber was 
fecond wife to Mr, Theophilus Cibber, fon to the celebrated hero of 
the Dunciad. In the latter part of her life, the perforimed at the the- 
atre in Drury Lane, but being fubjeét to a diforder whith was unfor- 
tunately unknown to her phyfician, and confequently treated improper- 
PI fhe was often prevented from giving the public that exquifite plea- 
ure which fhe was {ure to impart whenever fhe acted. Her health was fo 
precarious, and fhe was fo fubje& to frequent relapfes, that the news- 
papers ranked her amongft the dead nearly three months before her 
deceafe. It was not more than one month before that awful period 
arrived, when the Royal family were to be prefent at the Comedy 
of the Provoked Wife; the was then indifpofed, but appeared to be 
recovering fome degree of health ; nothing could prevent her paying 
her duty to the king and queen by playing the partof lady Brute, a 
character for which the had always difcovered a moft remarkable fond- 
neis. Her exertions on this occation were generally fuppofed to haften 
the period of her diffolution. She died the 30th January 1760, and 
was buried in the cloifters in Weftminfter-Abbey. 

A gentleman who was in company with Mr. Garrick when the news 
of her death was brought, heard him pronounce her eulogium in the 
following wards. 

** Then Tragedy expired with her; and yet the was the greateft 
female plague belonging tomy heute. I could eatily parry the artlefs 
thrufts, and defpife the threats of fome of my other heroines; but 
whatever was Cibber’s object, a new part, or a new drefs, the was 
always fure to carry her point by the acuteneis of her invective and the 
fteadiness of her perfeverance.*’ Some brilliant efforts of geniys oc- 
cafionally fell from her pen, and the brought a very elegant little piece 
on the ftage taken from the French, called, The Oracle, a comedy of 
one act, publithed in the year 1752 in QStavo. 
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GENEROSITY. 


One day when james I. was ftanding among his courtiers, a Porter 
pafled by loaded with money, carrying it to the treaiury. Rich, one 
of his tavorites, afterwards earl of Holland, whiipered to one ftand- 
ing by him, ‘ how happy would that money make me!" Without hef- 
itation James gave it all to him though it amounted to £3000. He 
added, ‘ You think yourfelf very happy in obtaining {0 large a fum ; 
but I am more happy in having an opportunity of ybliging a worthy 
man whom I love.” 
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THE CRIMINAL. 


A TALE. 


fw the whole hiftory of man, there is no chapter more inftructive 
tur the heart and mind than the annals of his Briations. By every 
gpeae crime, a power proportionably great has been exerted, W,hen 
the fecret operation of our defire conceals itfelf by the fainter lights 
of the common affections, in the ftate of violent patlion it becomes 
more rampant, more gigantie, and more vifible; the more penetrating 
obferver of mankind, who.knows beft what dependence We ought to 
place on the mechanifm of the common free will, and hy y far we are 
entitled to draw analagous conclufions, will tranfplant ffom this. pro- 
— into his pneumatology many taéts, and them ufeful for moral 

e. 

Fhe human heart is fomething fo very uniform, and, at the fame 
time, fo very complex, that one and the fame ability, or defire, can 
operate in a thoufand different forins and direttions.; can effect a thou- 
fand inconfittent phenomena ; and can appear differently combined in 
a thoufand charatiers ; while, on the oi er hand, a thouland diffimi- 
lar charaéters and actions may be deduced trom the fame difpofition, 
even when-the perfon of whom we {pcak has not the leaft idea that duch 
an affinity exifts. Should there.a Linneus arife from the human race, 
até for*the other. realms of human nature, who, claflifed according to 
inftinéts.and di{politions, how much fliould we be furpriied to fee ma- 
ny a one, whole vices are confined to the fmall fphere of common life, 
and circumfcribed by the narrow limits of the laws, ranked in the 
fame order with the moniter Borgia. 

If we confider the matter in this point of view, many objections may 
be made againft the common method of treating hiftory.; and here al- 
fo, I fuppofe, lies the difficulty, why the ftudy of it has proved fo 
little beneficial to common life. Betwixt the violent emotions, in the 
mind of the perfon, andthe calm compofure of the reader, to whom 


this action is recounted, there exifts a difagreeable contraft, there lies. 


fuch an immenfity of diftanee, that itis difficult-for the latter, nay 
almoft impoflibie for him, to form even an idea of a connexion. There 
remains a chafin between the hiftorical fubject and the reader, which 
cyts oft every poflibility of a compariion or application ; and,. inftead 
of exciting that falutary terror, which waras proud health, it produ- 
ces only aitonifhment, expreffed by a thake of the head. We look up- 
on the unfortunate perfon (who in the hour that he committed the ac- 
tion, equally as in that which be fuffers for it, was. a human. being 
like. ourielves,) asa creature of a different {pecies, whole blood cir- 
culates otherwife than ours,, and whofe will is fubje& to other laws.; 


his fate affects.us- but little, for fympathy is only founded on a remote 


coniciouine/s of fimilar danger, and we are far trom even dreaming of 
{uch a fimilarity. “The leffou, therefore, is-loit with the application, 
and hiftory, inftead of proving a {chool vo enlighten us, mutt reft con- 
tent with the pitiful merit of tatisfying our curiofity. If fhe is to in- 
tereft us more, if fhe is to attain her great aim, fhe mutt of neceflity, 
choofe one of thofe two methods. The reader muft either become warm 
as the hero, or the hero mutt be cold as the reader. 

I-know, that many Of the bett hiftorians, both modern and ancient, 
have embraced the firft method, and have engaged the hearts of their 
readers by an.eloquent ftyle. But this manner is an uiurpation of the 
writer, and encroaches on the republican liberty of the reading world, 
who are entitled to judge for themfelves ; it is, at the fame time, an 
infringment of thofe laws that limit the {cience, for this method is pe- 
ééltarts and exclutively affigned to the orator and the poet. For the 
hiftorian, the latter only remains, 

The hero mutt be cold asthe reader, or, what is here equally the 
fame, we muft be acquainted with him, before he aéts; we mult fee 
him not only atchieve h.s action, but fee him with to atchieve it. His 
thoughts are mugh move important to us than his aétions, and the 
fprings of his thoaghts ftill more fo than the confequences of thole ac- 
tions, The foil of Vefuvius hath been inveftigated, in order to a cer- 
tain the origin of its conflagration; and why do we beftow le‘s of our 
attention on a moral than on a phyfical phenomenon? Why do we sot 
pay the fame degree of regard to the nature and fituation of affairs 
which environ fuch a-perfon, till the collected tinder caught ore in his 
foul? The ftrange and marvellous in fuch a phenomenon charms tie 
dreamer, who delights in the wondertuls The friend of truth teens 
for a mother to thcfe lof children. He fecks her in che unalterable 
ftrugture gf the avmanioul, and in the unaiterable conditions, which 
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exterpally determine it ; and in thefe two he is fure to find her, ye 
is then no longer furpriied to fee the poifonous hemlock ipring up in 
thole very beds, where the muft jalutary berbs ufually flourith in pro. 
fufion ; or, to find wiidom and folly, vice and virtue, in the dame 
cradle together. 

Were I even to fet ne value on any of the advantages which pney, 


_matology derives from fuch a method of treating hiitory, it Merits, 


howevers a preferénce on this account alone, that it eradicates the cry. 

el {con and prowd fecurity with which approved ftanding virtue gene. 

rally looks down on the fallen, as it diffuses the meek {piritof A ee 

tion, without which, no fugitive can return, no reconciliation of the. 
law can take place, and no infected member of fociety can be refeued 

trom the general contagion. 

Mt the Criminal, of whom Iethallprefently (peak, was ftill entitled 
to appeal to that fpirit of toleration, if he was really loft to the ftate 
beyond a poffibility of recovery, J fhall leave to the judgment of the 
reader, Quy mercy can now be of no avail, for he died by the hand 
of the executioners; but the diffection of his vices may prove a leflon 
to humanity, perhaps alfo to juttice. | 

Chriftian Wolf was the fon of an inkeeper, in a country town of —_ 
*#** (tlie aame of which, for reafons, which will appear evident in © 
the fequel, we mufi conceal 5) he affifted his mother to carry on 
finefs, till his twenticth year, for his father was dead. The hou 
was little frequented, and Wolf had many idle hours. From the 
time he had been at {chool he had been known as a wild youthy Growg 
up girls complained frequently of his affurance, and the boys of the 
town paid homage to his inventive abilities. Nature had negleéed 
his perion. A little unfeemly figure, frizzied hair of a difagreeable 
black colour, a flat nofe, and iwollen upper lip which was befides 
diltorted by a kick of a horfe, icndered his appearance fo extremely 
repulfive, that it frightened ail the women from him, and affordgd an 
inexaultible fund of merrimei.t te his comrades. 

He wified to obtain that by defiance, which.was refufed to him hy 

nature, becaule he difpleaied, he refolved at pleafing. Hy wes ieniuai, 
and perivaded bimfelf that he.was in love. Fhe girthe chofe treat- 
ed him ill; he had reafon to fear that his rival was happier; but the 
gil was poor, A-.heart that was fhut to the profeffions of lave might 
open tovhis prefents; but he him/elt was oppreffed with want, and tie 
vain attempt to render his external agreeable, confumed the Jittle he 
gained by a bad bufineis. Too eafy and to ignorant to remedy his 
ruined economy by {peculation ; too proud and too effeminate to change 
the ftate ot the gentieman, in which fe lived, with that of the peafant; 
and to renounce his boafied liberty, he only faw one refource left him, 
which thoufands before and after have taken with better fuccefs, the 
refource to fteal in an honeft manner. His native town lay on the 
borders of one of the prince’s forefts. He became deer ftealer, and the 
produce of his depredations pafled faithfully into the hands of his mif- 
treis. 
Amongft the lovers of Hannah, was Roberts, a huntf{man to the fo» 
refter, who foon. obierving the advantage which the liberality of hit 
rival had gained over him, fought after the caufe with an evil eye. 
He went oftener to the Sun, for this was the fign of the inn ; his watch- 
fuleye, fharpened by jealouly and envy, foon difcovered whence this 
money flowed, Not long before that period a fevere edidt had been 
revived againit the deer-flealers, which condemned the tranfgreflors to 
Bridwell, Robert was indefatigable in watching all the fecret fteps 
of his enemy, and, .at lait iucceeded in detecting the imprudent inn- 
keeper in the faét. Wolt was imprifoned, and it was with great dif- 
ficulty, and not without the facrifice of all his Jittle property, that le 
obtained a commutation of his punifhment. 

Robert triumphed. His rival was beaten off the field, and Han- 
nah’s favor Joft tor the beggar. Wolf knew his enemy, and this cne- 
my was the happy pofleflor of his Johanna. A-galling terfe of his 
own want, joined to injured pride, poverty and jealoufy corabined, 
break in upon his fenfiibility, hunger drives him on the wide world. 
revenge and paffion rivet him to the {pot. He again became a deer- 
ttealer ;_ but Robert’s redoubled vigilance entraps hiin a fecond time, 
Now he experiences the full feverity of the law, for he has nothing 
more to give ; and in a few weeks he 1s delivered over to the Bridewell 
of the capital. 

The year o 


f his pnnifhment: is endured, his -paffion had grown by 
abience, and his obftinacy had rifen under the preffure of mis- 
fortune. Scarce had he gained his libexty, when he haftened to his 
native place to thew himi}f to, his Johanna.. He appears, but 1s a 
voided. Prefling want, at Jaft, humbled his pride, and got the better 
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of his effeminancy. He offers himfelf as a day labourer to the rich of 
the place; the hufbandman looks with contempt on the weak efferni- 
nate wretch ; the maufcular appearance of his fturdy rival bears off 
the preference by this unfeeling patron. A place is ftill vacant ; the 
laft loft appointment of an honett name—he applies to be made town’s 
herdfman, but the peafant will not truft his {wine toa profligate. In 
all his plans dilap ointed, every where repulfed, he became, for the 
third time, deer-itealer, and, for the third time, was unlucky enough 
to fall into the hands of his vigilant enemy. ; ( 

This fecond relapfe aggravated his guilt. The judges looked into 
the book of laws, but none of them read the ftate of mind of the accuf- 
ed, The edi& againit the deer-ftealers required a folemr. and ftriking 
example ; and Wolf was condemned, with the fign of the galiows 
purnt on his back, to work three years in the fortreis, ; 

This period elapfed, and he went from the fortrefs ; but quite a 
different creature from what he was when he came there. This torms 
the commencement of a new ¢poch in his life ; but let us hear his own 
words, as he afterwards made a confeilion to the clergyman who at- 
tended him, and to the courts of juftice :— 

«« I entered the fortrefs,”” faid he, ‘‘ as a ftrayed theep, and left it 
at a finifhed villian. I had fill fomething in the world that was dear 
to me, and my pride revolted at ignominy. As I was brought to the 
fortrefs, I was confined to the fame apartment with three and twenty 
prifonere, amongft were two murderers, the reft were all noted thieves 
and vagabonds. They made a game of me when I talked of God ; 
-they urged me on to utter the moft dreadful imprecations againft our 
bleffed Saviour ; they fung obfcene fongs; which I, a profeffed liber- 
tine, could not hear without diiguft and horror ; but what fhocked 
my modefty moft was, what 1 jaw them practife. No day pafled with- 
out fome hietdious {cene of their lives, without the contiivance of 
fome wicked fcheme. At firit I fled from thefe wicked miicreants, 
and avoided, as much as po‘fi ble, their intercourfe ; but I needed fome 
creature to fympathife with me, and the barbarity of my keepers had 


even refufed me my dog. The labour was hard and tyrannical ; my 'con- _ 


ftitation was fickly ; I required help ; and, if I muft candidly con- 
fete it, I required compafiion. So TI habitusted myfelf to the moft 
deteftable ideas, and in the laft three months [ became a greater pro- 
ficient than my teache.s. 

‘From this moment I thirfted for my liberty, as I thirited for re- 
venge. All mankind had injured me, tor every one was better and 
happierthan I. I looked upon myfelf as a martyr’to the rights of 
man, and a facrifice to the laws. Gnathing my teeth, I impatiently 
bit my chains when the fun fet on the hill of my prifon; an cxtenfive 
profpect is a double hell for one that is confined. The freth draught 
of wind that whiftled through the air holes of my tower, and the {wal- 
low, that harboured on the iron bar of my grated crevice, feemed to 
mock me with their liberty, and made my confinement appear the 
more horrid. It was then I fwore an irreconcilable, inextinguithable 
hatred to all that bore the refemblauce of man, and what I {wore I 
have faithfully ket. 

My firft thought, on recovering my liberty, was my native town. 
As little as I had there to hope for my future jupport, the more prom. 
ifing were my expectations of fatiating :ny thirft for revenge. My 
heart beat more licentioufly as I defcried at a diltance the fleeple arife 
from amongft the woods. “It was io more than heat felt pleature and 
fatisfaction which I had experienced on my firft pilgrimage. The me- 
mory of all the hardfhips, of all the perfecutions 1 had ohce undergone 
there, awoke at once from a terrible death like fleep, all my wounds 
bled afreth, and every fear to my honour was again unripped. I re- 
doubled my pace, for I anticipated in my mind the pleaiure of over- 
whelming my enemies with confternation by my judden appearance, 
es now thirfled as much for humiliation as I formerly trembled at 
it. 

(To be continued.) 
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SINGULAR ACCOUNT OF A MISER. 


Avarice, of all other paffions is the leait to be accounted for, a8 it 
preciudes the mifer from all pleafure except that of hoarding: the Pre- 
digal, the Gametter, the Ambitious, having fomething to plead oy 
way of palliatives for their inordinate aileétions to their refpeR ive ob- 
jeéts and purfuits 5 but the miler grutifies lis pailion at the expeiace o 
every conveniency, indelpence, or even avceiiary of life. He is apt! 
compared to the magpye. who hides gold which he can make no wie ol. 
M, Vandiile was tne molt remarkable man “1: Paris, both on account 
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of his immente riches, and his extreme avarice. He lodged as high 
up as the roof would admit him, to avoid noije or vifits, maintained 
one poor old woman to attend him in his garret, atlowed her only feven 
fous per week, or a penny per diem. His uiual dict was bread and 
milk, and for indulgence, ome poor four wine on Sunday, on which 
day he conftantly gave one farthing to the poor, being one fhilling and 
a penny per ann. which he caft up, and after his death, his extenfive 
charity amounted to forty-three thillings and four-pence. This pru- 
dent ceconomilt had been a magiftrate, or officer, at Boulogue, from 
which ob{fcurity he was promoted to Paris, for the reputation of his 
wealth, which he lent upon undeniable fecurity to the public funds, 
not caring to truft individuals with his life and foul. While a magif- 






trate at gne, he maintained himfelf by taking upon him to be 
milk-tafte neral at the market, and from ene to another filled his 
belly and Wathed down his bread at no expence of his own, not doubt- 
lefs, from ahy other principle than that of ferving the public in regu- 


lating the goodnefs of milk. When he had a cail to Paris, knowing 
that dtage vehicles are expenfive, he determined to go thither on foot ; 
and to avoid being robbed, he took care to export with himfelf neither 
more nor le{s than the confiderable {um of three -pence fterling to carry 


him one hundred and thirty miles ; and with the greater tacility to’ 


execute his plan of operation, he went in the quality of a poor prieft 
or mendicant, and no doubt gathered tome few pence on the road from 
fuch pious and well diipofed perfons of the country who were ttrangers 
to him. 

The great value a mifer annexes toa farthing, will make us lefs 
furprifed at the infinite attachment he muft have to a guinea, of which 
it is the feed, growing by gentle gradations, into pence, fhillings, 
pounds, thoufands, and ren thoufands, which made this worthy con- 
noifleur fay, take care of the farthings, and the pence and fhillings will 
take care of themielves ; thefe femsna ot wealth may be compared to 
mag of time, which generate years, centuries, and even ¢ternity 
itfelf. 

When he becameexceffive rich, being in the year 1735 worth feven 
or eight hundred thoufand pounds, which he begot or multiplied on 
the body of a fingle fhilling, from the age of fixteen to the age of 
feventy two: one day he heard a woodman going by in fummer, at 
which feafon they ftock themfelves with fuel for the winter; he agreed 
with him at the loweft rate poflible, but ftole from the poor man teve- 
ral logs, with which he loaded himfelf to his feoret hiding hole, and 
thus centraéted, in that hot feafon, a fever; he then fent, for the firtt 
time, tor a furgeon to bleed him, who afking half a livre for the opera- 
tion, was difiniffled; he then fent for an apothecary, but he was as 
high in his demand ; he then fent for a poor barber, who undertook to 
open a vein for three-pence a time; but, fays this worthy ceconomitt, 
friend, how often will it be requifite to bleed ? three times, faid he : 
and what quantity of blood do you intend te take? about eight oun- 
ces each time, an{wered the barber. That will be ninepence—too 
much, too much, fays the old mifer, I have determined to go a 
cheaper way to work; take the whele quantity you defign to take at 
three times, at one time, and that will fave me fixpence ; which being 
infifted on, he loft twenty four ounces of blood, and died in a few days, 
leaving all his vatt treafures to the King, whom he made his fole heir. 
Thus he contracted his diforder by pilfering, and his death by an un- 
precedented piece of parfimony. 
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THE MERMAID, 
SEEN ON THE COAST OF CAITHNESS. 


Letter from Mijs Maetay, dauchter of the Reverend David Mackay 
Minifier of Reay, to Mifs Innes Dowager of Sandfidee 


Reay Manfe, May 25, 1800. 


Madam,—To eftablifh the truth of what has hitherto been confider- 
ed improbable and fabulous, muft be at al! times a difficult tatk, and 
| have not the vanity to think that my teftimony alone would be fuf- 
ficient for this purpoie; but when to this is added that of four others, 
I hope it will have fome effet in removing the doubts cf thoie, who 
snay fuppote that the wonderful appearance I reported baying teen in 
the fea on the sath of January, was not a Mermaid, but tome ether 
nhebiicant of the deep. As 1 would willing'y contribute ta yemove 
Se doubt of the fkeptical on this fubje&, 1 beg leave to fixate to you 
vic following accounts alter premifing.chat my coufn, whole name s 












affixed along with mine, was one of the four witneiles who beheld with 
me this uncommon {pectacle. 

While the and I were walking by the fea fhore on the 12th of Janu- 
ary about noon, our attention was attracted by feeing three people who 
Were on a rock at fome diftance, thewing figns of terror and aftonifh- 
ment at fomething they faw in the water.—-On approaching them, we 
diftinguithed that the objeé&t of their wonder was a face refembling 
the human countenance, which appeared floating on the waves: at 
that time nothing but the face was vifible. It may not be improper 
to obferve before { proceed further, that the face, throat, and arms 
are all I can attempt to defcribe, all our endeavours to difcover the 
beet and potion of the body being unavailing. . The fea at 
that time ran very high, and as the waves advanced, the)Mermaid 
gently funk under them and afterwards re-appeared. The face feem- 
ed plump and round, the eyes and nofe were {mall, the former were 
of a light grey colour, and the mouth was large, and from the fhape 
of the jawbone, which feemed ftraight, the face looked fhort: as to 
the infide of the mouth I can fay nothing, not having attended to it 
though fometimes open. The forehead, nofe, and chin were white, 
the whole fide face its bright pink colour. The head was exceedingly 
round, the hair thick and long, of a green oily caft, and appeared 
troublefome to it, the waves generally throwing it down over the face, 
it feemed to feel the annoyance, and as the waves retreated, with 
both its hands frequently threw back the hair and rubbed its throat, 
as if to remove any foiling it might have received from it. The 
throat was flendery fmooth, and white; we did not think of obferving 
whether it had elbows, but trom the manner in which it ufed its arms 
I muft conclude that it had. The arms were very long and flender, 
as were the hands arid fingers, the latter were not webbed. The arms, 
one of them at leaft, was frequently extended over its head as if to 
frighten a bird that hovered over it, and feemed to diftrefS it much ; 
when that had no efle&, it fometimes turned quite round feveral times 
fucceflively. Att a little diftamce we obferved a feal. It fometimes 
Jaid its right hand wnder its cheek, and in this pofition floated for 
fome time. We faw nothing like hair or fcales on any part of it, in- 
decd the fmoothnefs of the tkin particularly caught our attention. 
The time it was difcernable to us was about an hour. The fun was 
fhining clearly at the time ; it was difant from us afew yards only. 
Thefe are the few obfervations made by us during the appearance of 
the ftrange phenomenon. 

If they afford you any fatisfaction [ hall be perfectly happy ; I have 
fated nothing but what I clearly recolleét, as my coufin and I had 
frequently previous to this period, combatted an affertion which 
is very common among the lower clafgy here, that Mermaids, had: been 
frequently feen on this coa‘t, our evidence cannot be thought biafled 
by any former prejudice in favour of the exiftence of this wonderful 
creature. 

To contribute in any degree to your pleafure or amufement, will 
add to the happinefs of, 

Madam, your greatly obliged, 


: ELIZA MACKAY 
(Signed. } C. MACKENZIE, - 
eee 
PERSIA. 
— 


Curious Anecdotes from the late Travels of M. Cardanne in Perfia. 


The politene{s of the Perfians is of a fpecies perfe€tly oriental. A 
Nobleman of high rank went one day to the French Ambaffador’s ¢ to 
beg his pardon becaufe the weather was fo bad in Perfia.” 

The nap en conferences at Teheran arc held in the fame man- 
ner as our drafnatic exhibitions, with the doors open, and in the pre- 
fence of a multitude of auditors. The Orientals cannot conceive the 
neceflity of fecrecy it conventions between fates. 

The women ere kept as much enflaved in Perfia as im the reft of the 
Eaft. A Frenchman belonging to the fuite of the Ambaflador, one 
day excited a great uproar in Teheran, for having ventured to caf 
fome inquifitive looks at the garden of a feraglio, At the fight of a 
man, the women uttered {creams of affiight + fonie of them even 
{hatched up arms, and prepared ro repel ogles with musket balls. 

M. Gardanne one day afked a nobleman how many children he had. 
*T dont know,’ replied he, ‘ enquire of my fecretary.’ The fecre- 
tury turned to his lift, and anfwered his mafter had Jeventeen childsen. 





Patural 


Additions to the Natural History of certain Animals, 


sagsnssis 
OSTRICHES. 


In the travels from Beunos Ayres, by Potofi to Lima, by Anthony 
Helms, in 1789, lately publifhed in Englith, the author lays :—* Se. 
venty-three miles from the capital the travelicr enters on an immenfe 
plain, by the Spaniards called Pampas, which tlretches three hundred 
miles weftward to the foot of the mountains, and about fifteen hun 
dred miles fouthward towards Patagonia. Tisis plain 1s fertile, and 
wholly covered with very high grafs, but for tae molt part uninhabi. 
ted, and deititute of trees, Et is the abode of innfimerable herds of 
wild hoxfes, oxen, olfiiches, &c. which under the thade of the grafs, 
find protection from the intolerable beat of the iun. 

** As we purfued our journey late one evening, we faw large flocks 
of oftriches (Struthio Rhea, Lymn.), which had come forth from the 
long grals to refréfh theméelves with water, On the following day 
fome of our attendants rode a confiderable way into the grals, and 
brought back a confiderable number of the eggs of thele birds. The 


heat of the fun being very great, and each of us carrying one in his 


hat, the young birds, to our no {mall aftonithment, broke the thelis 
and ran away into thegrafs, which they began to devour with as much 
appetite as if they had been long accuftomed to fuch a diet. The 
eggs are as large as an infant’s head of a moderate fize 5 and the 
young oltriches, when hatched, and are in body of the fize Of a chickem 
two months’ ojd."’ 

‘© Theie oftriches lay their eggs cither fingly, or twenty together, in 
nefts ; and itis probable that in the day time they leave them expofed 
to the rays of the fun, and fit on them only during the night;- to pro- 
tect them from the effects of the dew.” 


HARES. 


*€ In the year 1774, William Cowper, the poet, being indifpofed ia 
body and mind, and incapable of diverting himielf with company vr 
books, fought for fomething that would engage his attention without 
fatiguing it. A leveret was given him, anid in the management of iucl 
an animal, and in the attempt to tame it, he a to find am agreea« 
ble employment, Many others were offered to him, but he only ace 
cepted two more, and undertook the care of ail three; which happened 
to be all males. Each had a feparate apartment, fo contrived, that 
the dirt made fell through into an earthen Lyn which was daily emp- 
tied and wathed. In the day-time they had the range of a hall, and at 
night retired each to his own bed, never intruding into that of another, 

We fhall diftinguith them by the letters A. B. C. and continue it 
the words of the author. 

A. gxew prefently familiar ; he would leap into my lap, would let 
me take him into my arms, and has,frequently fallen falt allcep on my 
knee. He was once ill for three days, during which time I nuricd 
him; after his recovery he thowed his gratitude by licking my hand 
and fingers all over, which he neyer did but once again on a fimilar 
occafion. Sometimes I cafried him into the garden after breakfalt, 
where he hid himfelf generally under the leaves of a cucumber vine, 
fleeping and chewing the cud till evening; in the leaves allo of that 
vine he found a favorite repatt. 

The kindne(s fhown to B. had not the leaft affe&®. He tod was fic%; 
and J attended him; but if, after his recovery, I took’the liberty to 
it.oke him, he would grunt, ftrike, and bite. He was, however, very 
entertaining. 

C. who died foon after he was full grown, froma cold caught by 
fleeping in adamp box, was a hare of great humour and drollery. 
A. was tamed by gentle ulage; B. was not to be tamed at all ; but 
C, was tame from the beginning. 

I always admitted them into the parlour after. fupper, where they 
would frill and bound about on the carpet. One evening the cat had the 
hardinefs to pat C. on the cheek, which he refented by drumming on 
her back fo violently asx'to make her glad to efcape- 

Each of thefe animals had a character of its own, and I knew them 
all by their faces only ; like a thepherd who foon-becomes familiar to 








his flock, however numerous, as to know them every otie individually 


ir looks. . 
“phe + aan A immediately discovered and exan.ined the minuteft 


alteration in the apartments they were accuftomed to play in, juft as 


AO died young. B. lived to be nine years old, atid died by 2 fall. 


A. has juff completed his tenth year. I lately introduced a dog to his | 


i « a fpaniel that had never feen a hare, to a hare that had 
roe roe ‘ "tpusiel. Tie hare difcovered mo token of fear, nor the 
dog the leaft {ymptom of hoftility : they eat bread at the fame time out 
of the fame hand, and are very fociable and wpndly. ; 

Hares have no ill {cent belonging to them, and are iridefatigably 
nice in keeping themfelves clean, 

The foreqbane is an abridgement of an account of hares inferted by 
Mr..Cowperin one of the Gentleman's Magamines for the year 1784. 
It has likewife been publifled at the end of only the common editions 
of his works, to which we refer, By a memorandunt found among 
Mr. C’s papers, it appéars that A. dicd aged twelve years wanting a 
month, of mere old age. A short latin epitaph im profe on A. and 
gnother of eleven ftanzas in English vere on B. accompany the aecount. 


——— 
A LOVE STRATAGEM. 


A young matt of Bordeaux, caft into one of the prifons of that city, 
feli ill, and became every day more and mort reduced by the un- 
wholefome air of his dungeon, Being removed to the hofpital, he was 
attended by a young lay fifter, named Therela, The young man, 
whofe name was Du Bois, poffeiied a fine and interefting figure, and 
he foon intpired his benefaétrets with a fentiment {till more tender than 
the humanity which was the firf{ caufe of her cares. 

The habit of being frequently with him, and hearing him converle, 
but above ail hey compatiion for hiv misfertunes, which the took a de- 
Tight in making him relate almoft every day, produced in her mind the 
firm refolution to attempt his efcape at every hazard. Having com- 
municated her defign to him, but without difclofing her pation, it 


wae-refolved that he fhould feign violent convullions, and after {ome 
time appear to be dead. 


Every thing fucceeded in the happieft manner. Sifter Therefa loud- 
ly deplored the death of her patient, and when the phyfician came his 
rounds, informed him that he had juft expired. The phyfician turn- 
ed'his back, and went out without fufpetting the ftratagem. When 
theevening began to cloie, ‘Therefa pretended that the body of her pa- 
tient was ordered to be given to the pupils of the hofpital for diflec 
tion, and caufed the young man to be carried into the room fet apart 
for that ~~ by fome who were in her confidence. Every means 
of fucceis the had prepared with equal zeal and forefight ; -in the 
room were depofited the clothes of a furgeon to whom the had entruited 
«the ccvet, and Du Bois having put thefe on, eicaped without being 
abierved by any one, 

A itvatagem of this nature, though conducted witlt peculiar addrefs, 
could nat tail to tran{pire; it was in faét dilcovered the next day. 
Sifter Thereia was interrogated, and too happy to™iave faved him 
whom fhe loved, the was above ditfimulation, and plainly confefled the 
truth. Her franknefs, her zenerofity, her beauty, and a remnant of 
efteem for noble actions, which even party violence had not wholly 
deltroyed, induced thofe to {pare her who might have brought her to 
the fcaffald. 

The young Du Bois meantime had felt a mutual pafffon for his ben- 
efaStreis. No fooner ditt he find himfelf in fecurity than he wrote to 
her, making a declaration of his love, and befeeching her to repair to 
his aflylum. - Therefa did not long hefitate. Having made bertelf af- 
fered of the honorable intentions of her lover, the lett Bordeaux, and 
having reaced Du Bois’s habitation, they both retired fecretly into 
Spain, where the bands of Hymen completed their happineiss 


A young girl of interefting figure was brought before the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal of Lyons, for retufing to wear the National Cock- 
ade. ‘They demanded her reafons, It is not the cockade that I hate, 
fhe aniwered, but you bear it, and it appeats to become thi fignal of 
c¥imes ; as fuch, it thall never be staeed on my forehead. A jailor, 


ftanding behind this courageous girl, faftened the cockade to her bon- 
net. She coldly took it off, and throwing’to the bench of the Tribunal, 
faid, I yeturn it to you.’’ She went out, but it was to death 1 





would be a guinea a day for the ule of them, 





Humorous, 
BULLS, 


Mr. Carr in lis “ Strativer iv Freland,” gives ds fome infasices of 
the blunders of other nations as a proof that the Irith are fot entitled 
to the fole credit of that diverting cure of fpeech ; among others he 
tells us that he has frequently (een in che windows of hoifes in Londort 
the following notice ; ** A good iirit aad fecond floor te be let wafurn 
nifoed, with every other convenience. 


LITERARY BULLS. 


Pope, in his tranflation of Homer, in fpeaking of an Eagle and her 
young, fays. 
*€ Eight callow infants fill’d the mofly neft; 
¢ Herjelf the ninth.’ ° 
Alfo_ in his Effay on Criticifm : 
**When firft young Maro in his boundlefs mind 
A work foutlaj/t immortal Rome defign’d.:’ 
Dryden fings, 
** A horrid /lence firtt invades the ear.”’ 


| Thompfon, 


He faw her charming, but he faw wét half 
The charms her downcatt modefty concealed.’ 


Virgil alfo knew how to make a bull. 
** Moriamur et in media arma ruamus,* 


** Let us die, and ruth in the middle of the fight.” 


But Milton bears away the prize. 
‘* Adam, the goodlieft man of men Azxee born, 
‘* His fons ; the faireft of ber daughters Eve.’” 


A WELCH BULL. 

In fome part of South-Wales, where inundutiots were frequent, a” 
board was railed upon a poft, on which was infcribed, “* You are” 
hereby defired to take notice that when this board is fix feet undef 
water, this road is impailibie.”* 


FRENCH, 


A Parifian was fo frightened at having been out of his depth, When 
bathing in the Seine, that he declared he never would venture again 
into the water uatil he had learned to {wim, 


CHINESE. 


One of the Chinefe emperors wag fo great a favourite with his peo« 
ple, that they beitowed upon him the glorious appellation of “ The 
jather and’ mother ot his people.” 


Mr. Carr concludes, “* If it weré neceflary, I could produce fifty 
more initances to prove that bulis are diifuied, amd perhaps pretty 
equally, all over the world.”* 


" 
FROM A LATE LONDON PAPER. 


Piping all Hands [The extortion of the innkeepers at Portsnouth, 
on perions arriving at that port, has long been proverbial: ina re- 
cent initance, however, an attempt of this nature was completely foil- 
ed. A few weeks ago; a gentleman With his family landed there, 
from the Weft Indies, and mtending to remain a thort time wntil he 
could hear from ‘his friends in Londow, applied to the laadlord of the 
inn to which"he had beem conducted, for accommodations; but was 
told that three bed rooms could.not be provided for his’family uniets 
he would engage them for a week certain, and that the loweit charge 
To this exorbitant des 
mand the gentleman alter fome expoltulation, acceded, Soon afters 








THE VISITOR. 


















wards, going to the poft office he found letters lying there for him 
froin his triends in London, requiring his immediate departure from 
that place, as foon as he fhould arrive. Ou his return to the inn, he 
informed the landlord of the circumftance, and hoped payment would 
not be infifted on for the rooms, which he had fearcely occupied ; but 
to this, Boniface would bynomeans confent, and high words arote be- 
tween the parties Capt. L. of the reyal navy, who was well knowh 
to the landlord, happening to be in the houfe at the time enquired into 
the circumétance, and diicovering the impofiiion intended to be prac- 
tifed, offered to take the bargain off the gentleman's hands, which was 
cheerfully aflented to by both pasties, and the latter immediately de- 
parted with his family, after thanking the captain for his imterpol- 
tion. Immediate directions were given for the beds to be prepared, 


as captain L. faid that it was his intention to fleep on hore that night, ° 


** What, all three ?”” enquired the waiter. ‘* Tobe fure 5 am not to 
pay for them ?** was the reply.—Jn the evening the captain returned, 
bringing with him his boatiwain and cabin boy, to whom he gave di- 
restions to occupy two of the beds, ** and recolle& my lads,”” iaid he, 
** wa*ch and watch, every three hours pipe all hands for a general mul- 
ter,” 
Thofe orders were ftritly complied with to the great annoyance of 
every gueft in the houfe: in the morning the landlord complained hea- 
vily of the difturbance, and hoped the cipt. would difcontsnue it ; but 
‘the latter faid it was bis way at fea, and did he not pay for the rooms ? 
Piping all hands was repeated on the fecond night, which produced 
freth remonitrances from’ the landlord, who declared 4‘ that if fuch 
practises were continued it would be the ruin of his houfe, and he 
fhould be glad if the capt. would pay for the nights’ occupation of 
the rooms, and difcontinue his nogturnal alarms. Capt. L. declared 
** that fleeping on fhore he found congenial to his health, and combi- 
ning fea cuftoms with land conveniences, afforded him an ample fund 
of amufement.”’ ‘The third night produced a repetition of the alarm ; 
but in the morning Boniface waited upon the difturbers of his houfe, 
and with many bows and cringes informed them, “‘ that he was ex- 
tremely willing to forego any charge for the three night's lodging, if the 
captain would confent to fleep on board his thip where he might pipe 
all hands as ‘trequently as he pleafed ;’’ to which offer capt. L. with 
apparent reluctance acceded, 


ee EE ES, EE 


‘From the ** Enquirer.”* 


ON Tuefday,the -7th inft. the Corner Stone of the RicHMOND 
Acavemy was laid in the preience of a number of {pectators. The 
procetfion marched from the Capitol in the following order :—The Ri- 
fle Band of Muiic.; the Society of Fice Mafons, with.the Stone and 
the emblems of their Craft : the Governor and Council of State ; the 
Mayor and Corporate body of the city ; Meflrs. Gerardin, Wood and 
Doyle, at the head of their numerous Pupils; and Citizens=——.When 
they arrived at the, foundations of the building, the Corner Stone was 
laid at the Eaft Angle by the Society of Free Mafons, and the In{crip- 
tion on the Plate and a Mafonic Prayer to the Fountain of Grace were 
read by the Governor, amidit Grgathining withes for the profperity of 
the rifing inflitution., 

A ‘mail filver plate was embedded in the Corner Stone, with the fol- 
lowing infcription upon it : 

DEDICATED 
0 the Education of Youth and to the diffufion of ufeful knowledge as 
afure bafis of perpetuating the 
Free Government 
At prefent enjoyed by this happy Country. 


THIS CORNERSTONE 
Was laid on the 7th November, a. D. 1809, during the adminifra- 
tion of 
JOHN TYLER. 
Governor of the Commonwealth, who perfonally attended with 
THE COUNCIL OF STATE 


The Mayor and Corporate body of Richmond, the Society of ,Free- 
Mafons and a number of Citizens. 


The Inftitution 
Governed by twenty four 
Trutees, 








The funds of this Inftitution are drawn from the proceeds of a lotte 
ry and from voluntary contributions. tis to be‘hoped that the patri. 
otifm and generolity of our Fellow Citizens will readily fupply whas. 
ever funds may be eventually’ wanting for its eftablithment. [5 
may at profper! Long may“it bloom for the honor of the City | Rick 
may be its fruits! And numerous may be the fimilar Inititutions 
which may take root in our ftate! for Education is one of the futeg 
props of our liberty—the -warmeft: friend and the moft finithed rpg. 
ment of civilized life! 
er rr rw pe, 


MARRIAGES. 





MARRIED,—In Gafwell County, Charles Moore, Efq. aged 63 to 
Miis Geyllar Dunnavant. 
At Newark, the 19 ult, William R. Gray Efq. of Bofton, 
to Mils Mary Clay, daughter of Judge Clay, of Georgia. 
[n Staunton, the.g1-ult, Mr. John Harro, to Mifs Charlotte 








Tapp. 

At Colchefter, (Con.) Mr. Levi Webfter, aged 80 to Mrs Mercy 
Robinion, 86. He had been a widower about 3 weeks—and the had 
been a widow about 6. 











DEATHS. 





COMMUNICATION. 


Departed this life on the.arft O&ober laft, in the a7th year of his 
age, Mr. John L. Peers, of Goochland.—He was cut-off in the prime 
of life, yet not before he had drank largely of the bitter cup of afflic- 
tion. For upwards of two years did be endure, with patience and 
chriftian fortitude, all:the alarming and dreadful paags ot a pulmona- 
ry difeafe, to-which he fell a viétim. 

There were tew young men, whole fuavity of manners, and moral 
rectitude of conduét furpafled bis; there were few who had move 
friends ; there were certainly none who deferved more, He has left 
a few near relatives to bemourn their great Jo{s ; but alas! their fighs 
and tears avail nothing, he is wrapt in the icy arms of death, forget- 
ful, eternally forgetful, of the world and them. 


Die0,—On Friday 10 infant in this city William H. Quarles, 
On the 17th ult. Dr James Lynch, Phyfician and Direétor Generai 


of all the military militia hofpitals in South Carolina, agéd 72 years 
46 of which he had been a refident thereof. 

On the 1ft ing Colonel James Callaway at his refidence in Bedford 
County, 


On the arf ultimo at Fredericksburg after an illnefs of 31 days du- 
ration John Beale Eig. of Bottetourt county. 





AN APPRENTICE iy, 


Will be taken at this Office; one between the ages of 13 and 16, pof- 
fefling at leaft a good Englith education, and an unexceptionable char- 
acter. ; 


ee ot te ae ie Bee ees 


Clerks’ Sheriffs’ & Conjiables’ Bonds, 


Required under the Execution Law, paffed atthe laft Seflion of As- 
fembly—Alfo, CERTIFICATES for the payment of cott &charges, 
AND 


Blanks of every description, Sold at this Ofjice. 





—— 








Mriginal poetryp.. 


=S= 


FOR THE VISITOR. 
TO ELIZA L—-. 
riMe,—Morning. 


'Tis bord’ring on the time of dawn, 
Yet fit I here, 

And think wich penfive heart of you ; 

And tho’ the ttreaks of op’ning morn, 
Almott appear, 

Not: yet I’ve felt fleep’s balmy dew. 


® Ah! what avails if I were laid 
Upon a bed - 
With furniture of coftlieft kind, 
If thoughts of you, thro’ night's dim fhade, . 
Forever fhed 
Their ftreams of anguifh on my mind ? 


The night, which I have fleeplefs pat, 
Has ftretch'd its wings 

O’er you {weet, flumbering at eafe ; 

While from my eyes the tears flow taft, 
And forrow.wringss 

Deep fighs to {well the mountain breeze. . 

The weftern waggoner can fleep 
On earth damp cold, 

Without a cov'ring but the iky ; 

Oblivion’s timely draughts can fteep 
The poor, the old, 

And even clole the murd’rer’s eye.——— 


Has Conf{cience not a fingle dart, 
In ail her itore, 
To fix in,you for murd’ring me? 
Yet if her arrows touch’d your heart, 
l thould deplore 
The hour that you felt mifery. 


‘Tis dawning time; when dreams are true ; 
If thete obey 
The magic of a lover's fpeil, 
My form halt fhortly vifit you 
The wafted prey 
Of Grief, and all my forrows teil. 
Then if you have a human heart, 
You'll grant my claim ! 
To.that to clear this deep’ning gloom, 
And you will furely then impart 
Eafe to the flame, 
Which preys upon my vital bloom. 


QO 
Si 


Sone. 
Lines writtén in a grave-yard, 


When through the baried clouds the moon’s pale light 
illumes at intervals the clofing night ; 

And the deep mtirmars of the hollow gale. 

In fullen paules feet along the vale, 

I love to wander where the yew-trees thade 

The mouldering forms, in fleep eternal laid ; 
And bending penfive o’er Eliza’s urn, 

I mourn thole virtues that can ne’er return > 
Yet why thould I lament thy early doom, 

Thou beauteous vi&tim of this filent tomb ? 
Since death alone could thofe iad ties diffolve 
That made thy days in wretchedneis revolve....+ 








~ 
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Ah! rather let me with that I could thare 

Thy humble bed and thield me from deipair, 

Who bends o’er me with ftern teirific power, 

And blatts the bleflings-of each ficeting hour ; 

Yer*at this with my wayward heart-repines ; 

For round this heart a fond remembrance twines, 

One tender tie to earth enchains a mind 

‘That long had ceaied e’en tranicient peace to find, 

Which views in-lengthen’d years’ intreafing woes, 

And feels that death alone calm peace beitows. M. My 
* eo cteeeinetell 


A-REBUS.- 


The place, where full many a Hero hag ftood, - 

And fought very bravely without {pilling blood. 

Where many: have earn’d an illuftrious name, 

And plucked the gay laureis of honor and fame. 

Where many poor wretches have alfo been doom’d 

In the dungeon or grave to be ever entomb’d ; 

To this add a phrale neuch in vogue with the Beaux 

Asid united, a fair Damfei’s name they'll difclofe. “ 
PETER PUZZLE. ~ 


TO MISS : 


The grey light of mera om the rivulet ftreaming, 
Repos'd on its bofom whilft glitter’d each {pray ; 

And Aurora’s mild tints from the eaft faintly gleaming 
Rob’d the rofe-covered banks in its Orient ray, . 


On the ftreamlet’s fmooth furface, the Zephyrs difperting, 
Wav'd gently the gay and Juxuriant trees ;- 

On whole fummits the {weet feather’d fengfters were courting,- 
And mingling their plaintive love-tales with the breeze. 


With oderous balm, from the richly-deck’d bower, 
The air that encompaff *d the grave, was perfum’d, 
Which the Libertine breeze, from the fweet-icented flower, 
Had rudely purloin’d—whilft it carelefly bleom’d 


Ail nature in ftillnefs and peace was repofing, 
But ah! to mine eyes her gay charms were unfeen, 
In vain the {weet vi'let its rich tints difclofing,. 
Spontanioufly grew, and enamell'd the green, 


In vain the fmooth rill in foft murmurs defce nded, 
Its beauties enriching the verdure clad vale, 

Philomela in vain from the tree fummits blended 
Her wild flowing notes with the fugitive gale. 





Adela’s fair form, o’er my fancy prevailing, 
Bound each fenfe in a fecret ineffable {pell,- - 

Hope breath’d not its balm—but in fadnefs bewaiking, 
Delpair bid its foul-chilling current to fwell, 


‘* Sweet ftream”’ I exclaim’d, “* why flow fo ferenely, 
‘* And you, ye mild gales, why fo tranquilly flow } 
«« Whilft the blaft of defpair in my bofom {o keenly 
‘¢ Enrages the billowy torrent of woe. 


‘© Ye dew-gems that {pangle the rofeate bower! 

“* And deck with your iplendour the green velvet lawn, 
‘* Ah once I rewembér your innocent power, 

“ To. footh withdelight—but alas! it is gone. 


“ Hoh! Huth! ye fweet fongfters be filent forever ; 
** Or if you {till warble—be cheerful no more, 
‘« Breathe'the matins of rapture no longer-ah never, 
*¢ Till the fmiles of Adela-my loft peace reftore. 
‘¢ For her fades the bloom of my youthlike the violet 
‘* Which withers neglected and droops its pale head ; 
*¢ When the fickiy chill.dews of the night blait defpoil it, 
** Neglected whilit living, forgotten when dead.”’ 


—- HARMON the Pe 
4Anfwer to the Lampoon in the laff number of the Vifitor. 
I've tried the cap—it will not do, 
I've flandered fome 1 own, 
Bur then my faithful glafs will thew 
I've not fo hideous grown, X. 





tS 


Grazie a gl’ inganni tuoi, 
Alfin refpire, (? Nice ; 
Alfin Pano infedels 
Lbber gli dei pieta. Metaftafio. 


TO MISS 


Thanks to your wiles, deceitful fair ! 
The gods, fo long in vain implor’d, 

At laft have heard a wretch’s prayer 5 
At latt { find myfelf reftor’d. 


From thy bewitching {hares and thee ; 
I feel tor one this is no dream ; 

J feel my captive foul is free, 
And I am truly what I feem. 

] cannot now, as heretofore, 

. Put on indifference or difdain, 

‘To fmother flames that burn no more, 

To hide a paffion void of pain. 


Without a blufh your name I hear, 
No tranfient glow my bofom heats ; 
And, when I meet your eye, my dear, 
My fluttering heart no longer beats. 
I dream, but I no longer find 
Your form ftill prefent to my view ; 
I wake, but now my vacant mind 
No longer waking dreams of you. 
Abfent, for you no more I pine, 
But wander carelefs day and night ; 
Prefent, no word, no look, no fign, 
Argues difturbance or delight. 
I hear your praife, no tender flame 
Now thrills refponfive through my veine ; 
No indignation, only thame, 
For all my former wrongs remains. 
I meet you now without alarms, 
Nor longer fearful to difpleafe ; 
I talk with eafe about your charms, 
E’en with my rival talk with eafe. 


Whether in angry mood you rife, 
Or fweetly fit with placid guile, 
Vain is the lightning of your eyes, 
And vainer ftill your gilded imile. 
Loves ‘in your fmiles no longer play; 
~ Your lips, your tongue, have loft their art ; 
Thofe eyes have now forgot the way 
That led dire€tly to my heart. | 


‘Whether with grief the mind's difeas’d 
Or the unburthen'd {pirit’s glad, 

No thanks to you when I am pleafed, 

~ ‘You have no blame when I am fad. 


Hills, woods, and lawns, and bleating flocks, 
Without you, captivate me ftill ; 

But dreary moors and naked rocks, 
Tho’ with you, make my blood run chill, 


Hear me ; and judge if I’m fincere ; 
That you are beateous ftill I fwear ; 
But oh ! no longer.you appear, 
The faireft and the only fair. 


Hear me ; but jet not truth offend ; 
In that fine form, in many places, 

I now {py faults, my lovely friend, 
Which I miftook before for graces. 


And yet, tho’ free, I thought at firft, 
With fhame my weaknefs I confefs, 
My sgonining heart would burtt, 
he agonies of death are lefs, 





Who would not, when his foul’s opprefs'’d, 
Gladly poflefs himfelfazain ? 

To pluck.a ferpent from his breaft, 
Wo svould not bear the tharpeit pain ? 


The little fongtter, thus you fee, 
Caught in the cruel feeol-boy’s toils, 
Struggling for life, at laf, like me, 
Eicapes, and leaves his feather'd {poils. 


His plumage foon refumes its glofs, 
His little heart'foon waxes gay ; 
Nor falls, grown cautious from his lofs, 
To artifice again a prey. 
Perhaps you think I only feign, 
I do but ftrive againft the itreaim ; 
Elfe why for ever in this ftrain, 
Why talk upon no other theme, 
It is not. love, it is not pique, 
That gives my whole diicourfe this caf ; 
*Tis nature that delights to fpeak 
Eternally of dangers paft. 


Caroufing o’er the midnight bowl, 

The foldier never cealing prates ; 
Shews every {car to every ioul, 

And every hair-breadth "{cape relates. 
Thus the poor galley-flave releas’d 

From pains as great and bonds as flrong, 
On his paft fufferings feems to featt, 

And hug the chains he drag'd fo long. 


To talk is all that I defire ; 
When once I let my larum go, 
I never flop, nor once enquire, 
Whether you'r entertain’d or no, 
Which of us has moft caufe to grieve ? 
Which fituation would you choofe ? 
¥ a capricious tyrant leave, 
And you a faithful lover lof. 
I can find maids in every rout, 
With fmiles as falfe, and forms as fine ; 
But you muft fearch the world throughout, 
To find a heart as true as mine. 


EPIGRAMS. 


A woman once, as it is fung, 
Could fpeak fo loud without a tengue, 
That you could hear bh. ‘u | a mile hence, 
A greater wonder I can tell, 
I knew a woman very well, 
That had a tongue, and yet kept jilence { 


= 


Juvia, in this glafs you fee 
Her, who is adored by me, 

Oh ! that in it J could view, 
The happy man belov’d by you |! 


When firft I attempted your pity to move, 
Ah’! why was you deaf to my prayers ? 
Perhaps it was right to diffemble your love, 
But—why did you kick me down flairs ? 


Ne Oe 
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